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THE COLLECTOR 



MY OLD GENTLEMAN FRIEND 



A SUBSTANTIAL looking but very old gentleman, in black 
Jr *- broadcloth and white tie, stood beside. me shortly after the 
explosion of a boiler at a west side factory last week. The 
street was crammed' with people whom the police were strug- 
gling to keep back from the yawning chasm in the opposite side- 
walk, out of which a dense cloud of steam rolled in a sluggish 
stream, turning the summer air into a tepid fog. The houses all 
around were dripping from the mud-bath the explosion had given 
them, and the street was strewn with, fragments of the wreck. 
The old gentleman picked up a bit of twisted iron which was 
smoking in a puddle, arid surveyed it with critical attention, re- 
marking that he guessed that it " would do." I asked him what he 
was going to do with it, and he replied that he was going to-add 
it to his museum. " I've got a vallyable collection, sir," he said, 
evidently happy to parade his treasures. " If you'd like to see it, 
and don't mind walking around the corner, I'll show it to you." 

It was certainly an odd collection, whatever its value may be. 
The old gentlemen had it arranged in his apartments, on the top 
floor of a house, over a restaurant. It consisted of bricks, chunks of 
mortar, fragments of rusted iron and charred wood, bits ol rope, 
cloth, paper, tin, and in fact, nearly every conceivable material, 
notto mention a number of familiar articles, from a stuffed owl 
down to a rusty pocket-knife. All of these were neatly labeled. 
Some were set on shelves, and the smaller ones were laid out in 
in glass cases, like specimens in a geological museum. Their 
proud possessor picked up one of these, and held it out for in- 
spection. It was a fragment of scorched wood, with a nail sticking 
in it. 

• "I got this," he said, " out of the ruins of the Park Theatre, on 
December 18; 1848, two days after it was burned down. This 
here brick was from the last fire at the Bowery Theatre, and this 
one I picked up when -they were tearing down Burton's Theatre 
to make room for. the American News Company's new building 
in Chambers street. Oh yes ; I was a great theatre-goer. That's 
the reason I like to keep these things. That copper cent there, I 
found when they were pulling down the Franklin Theatre in 
Chatham square. That pasteboard is a pass-out check from 
Mitchell's Olympic Theatre. I got it the night the great row 
occurred there over the play of ' Bo.b Bangs.' But here," said the 
old gentlemen, handling a lump of blackened mortar with affec- 
tionate tenderness, " here's something now, you wouldn't think 
what it is, but this relic came from Old Slip, where Mr. Jewett 
exploded the hand grenade in his office, about ten years ago and 
killed- himself, and nearly killed his three partners. What did he 
do it for? I don't know, and neither does anybody else. A busi- 
ness quarrel, I guess, and besides, Mr. Jewett was a hard-drinking 
man they say." 

In this way the amateur showman rambled on, recalling many 
almost and even quite forgotten episodes of New York's history.. 
There was a splinter of wood he had picked from the broken bul- 
wark of the yacht Mohawk, shortly after she capsized and sent 
Commodore Garner and his guests to their sudden doom, and a 
button which had come from the coat of one of the victims of 
the fatal explosion of the Staten Island ferry-boat Westfield. A 
portion of an iron railing twisted out of all form, recalled the ex- 
plosion at the Wyoming Hotel in Greenwich street, where a guest 
undertook to polish his boots on a box -which proved to be filled 
with that dangerous compound, nitro-glycerine. One of the most 
curious souvenirs was a two-ounce vial, filled with a yellow liquid, 
which, I was informed, was some of the first water introduced into 
New York by the Croton aqueduct in 1842. Boys paraded the 
streets on that occasion, retailing the draught from little kegs 
slung over their shoulders, There was a ticket for the Atlantic 
cable celebration dinner in 1859, and a badge which the present 
proprietor had worn when he marched in the great Henry Clay 
parade in the fall of 1844. 

A chip of granite was labeled as a portion of the old peniten- 
tiary at Bellevue, which, before the erection of the Tombs, did 
the city service in the same line. The fatal explosion at Green- 
field's candy factory in Barclay street was recalled by a fragment 
of glass from one of the shattered show windows/ The stuffed 
owl had belonged to a man who had found it in the Burdell House, 
when that ill-omened building had been vacated after the murder 
of its owner. A penknife, with all the blades broken, the collec- 
tor had given a Tombs keeper five dollars for. because he said it 
had belonged to John Dolan, the murderer. There was a postal 
card written by George Francis Train to a newspaper, which he 
had purchased from an office boy, and a letter written by the 
Count Johannes to a theatrical manager, apropos of an engage- 
•ment which his landlady's son, who was a property-man at an up- 



town theatre, had given him. Among the other curiosities was a 
slungshot of murderous dimensions. The old gentleman was 
preserving it because it had served some eminent but unknown 
malefactor to fell him with ; after which the thief had fled, leav- 
ing his victim with his pockets inside out, and the weapon which 
had stunned him by his side. " it's quite a personal reminiscence," 
observed the old gentleman, and rubbing his hands as if it were a 
pleasant one, too. ."I really don't think I'd part with it even for 
the Abe Lincoln playbill, with the blood on it, the man who 
picked it up in the private box Mr. Lincoln was shot in wanted to 
sell me last week." 

A peculiarity of the collection was a number of duplicate relics 
in it, and I observed that I supposed the old gentleman was sav- 
ing these in case he lost their fellows. "Oh, no," was the reply, 
" they're to exchange. You see there are constant opportunities 
for trading those duplicates for others I haven't got. I got that 
rope from the hanging of Hicks, the pirate, in trade for a nail 
from the wall of the cell Mr. Stokes lived in. in the Tombs, ah9 
that fork, from the banquet to the Prince of Wales, was given me 
by a gentleman who wanted a stone I picked up on Ninth avenue 
the day of the Orange riot." . 

" You are not the only collector of local relics, then, sir," I ob- 
served. 

" Bless you ! no, indeed. There are a good many other gentle- 
men and some ladies, but none of them have got the collection I 
have. Whenever I pick up our paper I have to laugh at the lists 
it prints." 

" Your paper? Do you mean to say there is a paper devoted to 
relic-collecting, sir?" 

" Yes, there is. It is published by a French gentleman on Lex- 
ington avenue. He sets it up and prints it himself. It is called 
the Reliquaire, and it gives news of all kinds of relics and adver- 
tises those people who want to trade. They say the French gentle- 
man has a splendid museum, but mostly foreign. Mine is the 
only complete one, I can assure you." 

He was labeling the Tenth avenue explosion relic as if it were a 
diamond of the most exalted water as I said' good-bye, and 
promised to call again and look over his catalogue, which he 
pointed out in the shape of three big volumes on the shelf along- • 
side of the Burdell murder owl. I tried to get myself enrolled as 
a subscriber to the Reliquaire, but found to my sorrow that the 
French gentleman had gone where, I hope, all gentlemen go, last 
month, on account of some difficulty with his liver. . His collec- 
tion is sealed up until his heirs in France have arranged for its 
sale. 

Old Books in New Bindings 



A DECISION relating to imported books that have been re- 
•**- bound has been received by Collector Beard, of Boston, from 
Assistant Secretary Spaulding. The latter has received word from 
the attorney-general that the Boston Book Company's case has 
been decided in favor of the appellants, and that the United States 
district attorney for Massachusetts will not appeal from the deci- 
sion of the circuit court. 

Some time last year the Boston Book Company imported some 
old books that had been re-bound. The collector of the port of 
New York classified them for duty at 25 per cent ad valorem. ,The 
importers protested, on the ground that the books were free under 
paragraph 512 as books printed, bound or manufactured more than 
twenty years at the date of importation. The appeal was first 
taken to the board of general appraisers at New York, who decided 
that, although the books had been printed more than twenty years 
ago, they had recently been re-bound, and not^ntijtled to be en- 
tered free. 

This is the decision which the circuit court has overruled, on the 
ground that a new binding does not make a new book, but is in 
the nature of repairs for the preservation of an old book. Con- 
sequently the collector is instructed for refunding the duties 
exacted from the Boston Book Company, and to apply the ruling 
of the court in other similar cases. 



One of the most noteworthy art magazines which has been issued is Die 
Ktinst Unserer Zdt, which comes from the Franz Hanfstaengl Art House 
in Munich. The text is in German, and is full of biographical, critical and 
artistic interest. But even to those who do not understand German, the 
illustrations in which the magazine is rich wilt speak for themselves. It 
may be subscribed for through the National News Company or the Hanf- 
staengl branch house in this city. 



